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Preface 


Oedipus was born to King Laius and Queen Jocasta of Thebes. However, shortly 
after his birth, an oracle prophesied that he would kill his father and marry his 
mother. Fearing this prophecy, King Laius ordered his son to be left on a 
mountaintop to die. 


But instead of dying, Oedipus was rescued by a shepherd and taken to the nearby 
city of Corinth. There, he was adopted by King Polybus and Queen Merope, who 
raised him as their own son. Oedipus grew up to become a handsome and 
intelligent young man, but he always had a nagging feeling that he was not really 
the son of the king and queen. 


When Oedipus was a young man, he visited the Oracle of Delphi to ask about his 
true parentage. The oracle, however, did not answer his question and instead told 
him the same prophecy that his birth father had heard many years before: that he 
would kill his father and marry his mother. 


Fearing this prophecy, Oedipus decided to leave Corinth and never return. He set 
out on a journey to find out the truth about his parentage and to avoid the fate that 
had been foretold for him. 


On his journey, Oedipus came to a crossroads where he met a man in a chariot. The 
two men got into an argument, and Oedipus ended up killing the man in 
self-defense. Unbeknownst to him, the man he had killed was King Laius, his birth 
father. 


Oedipus continued on his journey and eventually arrived in the city of Thebes. 
There, he found the city plagued by a terrible curse. The Sphinx, a monster with the 
head of a woman and the body of a lion, had been terrorizing the people by asking 
them a riddle. If they failed to answer the riddle correctly, the Sphinx would kill 
them. 


Oedipus was confident in his intelligence and accepted the challenge to solve the 
riddle. The Sphinx asked him, "What walks on four legs in the morning, two legs in 
the afternoon, and three legs in the evening?" Oedipus answered correctly: "Man, 


who crawls on all fours as a baby, walks on two legs as an adult, and uses a cane in 
old age." 


The Sphinx was defeated, and the people of Thebes rejoiced. Oedipus was hailed as 
a hero and was rewarded with the hand of Queen Jocasta in marriage. Unbeknownst 
to him, Jocasta was his birth mother. 


Oedipus and Jocasta lived happily together for many years and had several children. 
However, as the years went by, the city of Thebes was struck by a terrible plague. 
The oracle prophesied that the only way to end the plague was to find and punish 
the murderer of King Laius. 


Oedipus was determined to find the murderer and bring him to justice. He 
consulted with the blind prophet Tiresias, who told him that he himself was the 
murderer. Oedipus refused to believe the prophet, accusing him of being a fraud 
and a liar. 


As Oedipus continued to investigate, he learned the terrible truth about his past. He 
discovered that he had killed his father and married his mother, just as the 
prophecy had foretold. Jocasta, upon realizing the truth, killed herself in 

despair. 


Oedipus, now consumed with guilt and shame, blinded himself with Jocasta's 
brooches and was banished from Thebes. He wandered the land as a beggar, living 
in poverty and despair. He was eventually taken in by his daughter Antigone and 
cared for until his death. 


we are bound by strings so fine that they cannot even be seen, so soft they cannot 
even be felt, so thin that their movement cuts through the air and cannot be held, 
so too are the strings tasteless and odourless, we are marionettes, all the 
movements I think are endemic to my own volition are struts and sways made by 
the puppet master. 


This book stands to be one of many arguments against the current state of 
existence and against measures to fix such a state. The arguments in this book 
largely stand in opposition to the ideas of free will, and self-determination, waking 
people up to the unfortunate reality in which we find ourselves, bound, believing 
ourselves to be free. 


Masters And Marionettes 


The darkness had long since descended on the small town of Greenwood. The only 
sounds were the occasional creak of a rusty old gate and the distant chirping of 
crickets. But in the depths of the darkness, something sinister was brewing. 


Alfonso had always been a man of twisted desires. As a child, he would torture small 
animals and feel no remorse. As he grew older, his depravity only deepened. He 
would lurk in alleyways, waiting to pounce on unsuspecting women. But tonight, he 
had a new target in mind. 


He had been stalking the young couple for days. They were newlyweds, walking 
hand in hand down the street, laughing and joking. Alfonso felt a surge of jealousy 
at their happiness. He knew what he had to do. 


He followed them into an abandoned warehouse on the outskirts of town. The 
couple had no idea they were being followed. They thought they were alone. But 
Alfonso had other plans. 


He waited until they had ventured deep into the warehouse before making his 
move. With a swift blow to the back of the head, he knocked the husband 
unconscious. The wife screamed, but Alfonso silenced her with a knife to the throat. 


The smell of blood filled the air as Alfonso took his time, savoring every moment. 
He knew he had to be careful not to leave any evidence behind. He had always been 
meticulous when it came to covering his tracks. 


After what seemed like an eternity, Alfonso finally finished his work. He stood back, 
admiring his handiwork. The couple lay motionless on the ground, their lifeless 
eyes staring blankly into the darkness. But something felt wrong. 


Alfonso had always prided himself on his lack of emotions. He never felt guilt or 
remorse. But as he looked at the bodies, he felt a twinge of something he couldn't 
quite place. Was it regret? No, it couldn't be. He was too smart, too careful. He had 
gotten away with it before, and he would again. 


He spent the next few hours carefully cleaning up the scene. He wiped down every 
surface, disposed of the bodies in a nearby river, and burned his clothes. 


Days turned into weeks, and weeks turned into months. Alfonso had successfully 
evaded the authorities and was living under a new identity in a different state. 


It wasn't until years later that the truth finally caught up with him. A young woman 
had been found dead in a similar manner to the couple from Greenwood. The police 
had no leads until they stumbled upon an old piece of evidence that had been 
overlooked. 


A strand of Alfonso's hair had been found at the scene. The police used new DNA 
technology to match it to him. He was arrested, tried, and convicted of multiple 
counts of murder. 


He wondered how it had all gone so wrong. Was it fate that had led him down this 
path, or had he always been destined to be a monster? 


What is the answer to such a question? That is the question this book aims to 
answer. Is it that we are masters or marionettes? 


On Luck And Fate 


With the development of society and the general decrease in ideas of religiosity, so 
too has there been a decrease in people's belief in concepts such as fate, luck, and 
destiny when pertaining to themselves and others. 


Throughout ancient history, people believed that their lives were governed by fate 
and chance. These beliefs were reflected in myths and stories that depicted the 
power of the gods, the unpredictability of life, and the idea that human actions were 
often determined by forces beyond their control. 


Greek Mythology 


In ancient Greece, the gods were believed to control the lives of mortals, and their 
actions were often seen as predetermined by fate. This belief is reflected in the 
story of King Oedipus, who was cursed by the gods to kill his father and marry his 
mother, despite his best efforts to avoid this fate. 


The story of Prometheus also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Greek 
mythology. Prometheus was a Titan who was punished by the gods for giving fire to 
humans. He was chained to a rock and forced to have his liver eaten by an eagle 
every day. However, his fate was eventually changed by the hero Heracles, who 
freed him from his chains. 


"It is not possible to fight against destiny." - The Oracle at Delphi in "Oedipus Rex" 
by Sophocles 


Egyptian Mythology 


In ancient Egypt, the gods were believed to control the natural world, and their 
actions were often seen as unpredictable and uncontrollable. This is reflected in the 
story of Ra and the serpent Apep, in which the gods and goddesses had to fight 
against the serpent every night to ensure that the sun would continue to rise. 


The story of Osiris also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Egyptian 
mythology. Osiris was killed by his brother Set, but was eventually brought back to 
life by his wife Isis. This story reflects the belief that life and death were determined 
by the actions of the gods, and that even the greatest of kings could not escape their 
fate. 


Norse Mythology 


In Norse mythology, the concept of fate, or "wyrd," was central to the worldview of 
the Vikings. It was believed that the fate of each person was determined by the 
Norns, who wove the threads of fate and determined the length and quality of each 
person's life. 


The story of Ragnarok also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Norse 
mythology. Ragnarok was the end of the world, when the gods and goddesses would 
battle against the forces of chaos and destruction. Although the outcome of the 
battle was predetermined, the actions of the individual warriors were still seen as 
important, as they would determine whether they would die with honor or shame. 


"Wyrd bið ful areed" ("Fate is inexorable") - Old English saying 


Hindu Mythology 


In Hindu mythology, the concept of karma was central to the idea that human 
actions were determined by fate and chance. It was believed that each person's 
current life was determined by their actions in their past lives, and that their future 
was determined by their current actions. 


The story of the Mahabharata also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Hindu 
mythology. The epic tells the story of a great war between two families, and the fate 
of each character is determined by their actions and the will of the gods. The hero 
Arjuna is counseled by the god Krishna, who tells him that his duty, or dharma, is 
more important than his personal desires or ambitions. 


"The action of the present is the consequence of the past; the future is determined 
by the present action." - Sri Krishna in the "Bhagavad Gita" 


Roman Mythology 


In ancient Rome, the concept of fate, or "fatum," was central to the belief that the 
gods controlled the lives of mortals. The concept of fate was often portrayed as a 
thread that was spun by the goddesses of fate, the Parcae. 


The story of Julius Caesar also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Roman 
mythology. Caesar was warned by a soothsayer to "beware the Ides of March," but 
he chose to ignore the warning and was assassinated on that day. This story reflects 
the belief that even the most powerful of men could not escape their fate, and that 
the actions of the gods and goddesses were ultimately responsible for the course of 
history. 


"It is impossible to escape fate." - Virgil in "The Aeneid" 


Babylonian Mythology 


In Babylonian mythology, the gods were believed to have control over the fate of 
humans. This belief is reflected in the story of the god Marduk, who battled against 
the dragon Tiamat to create the world. The fate of the world was said to be 
determined by the outcome of this battle. 


"The fate which is decreed for men is immutable." - The Epic of Gilgamesh 


Chinese Mythology 


In Chinese mythology, the concept of fate, or "Ming," was central to the belief that 
humans were subject to the will of the gods. It was believed that each person's fate 
was predetermined at birth, and that their actions could not change their fate. 


The story of the Monkey King also highlights the idea of fate and chance in Chinese 
mythology. The Monkey King was a rebellious character who challenged the gods, 
but ultimately had to submit to their will. This story reflects the belief that even the 
most powerful of beings were subject to fate and could not escape their destiny. 


"Man is born in a state of constant change, and his fate is always uncertain." - The 
Classic of Mountains and Seas 

Mayan Mythology 

In Mayan mythology, the gods were believed to have control over the natural world 
and the fate of humans. This belief is reflected in the story of the Hero Twins, who 
were tasked with defeating the gods of death and darkness. Although they were 
successful in their mission, they were eventually defeated by fate and forced to 


descend to the underworld. 


"Everything is preordained, and nothing can be changed." - Popol Vuh 


African Mythology 


In many African cultures, the concept of fate, or "destiny," was central to the belief 
that humans were subject to the will of the gods. It was believed that each person's 


fate was predetermined by the gods, and that their actions could not change their 
destiny. 


The story of Anansi the Spider also highlights the idea of fate and chance in African 
mythology. Anansi was a trickster character who often challenged the gods, but was 
ultimately subject to their will. This story reflects the belief that even the most 
clever of beings were subject to fate and could not escape their destiny. 


"Whatever is destined to happen, will happen." - Yoruba Proverb 


As time passed, the perception of fate and divine intervention began to change. 
With the rise of Christianity, the concept of free will began to gain importance, 
challenging the idea that fate was predetermined. In Christianity, God is seen as the 
ultimate authority, but humans are given the freedom to choose their own actions 
and shape their own destiny. 


This idea is expressed in the Bible, where Paul writes in his letter to the Romans, 
"For those who are led by the Spirit of God are the children of God... The Spirit you 
received does not make you slaves, so that you live in fear again; rather, the Spirit 
you received brought about your adoption to sonship." 


Similarly, in Islam, the concept of free will is also emphasized. Muslims believe that 
God has given humans the freedom to choose their own actions, and that they will 
be held accountable for their choices on the Day of Judgment. The Quran states, 
"Whoever goes right, then he goes right only for the benefit of his own self. And 
whoever goes astray, then he goes astray to his own loss." 


In modern times, the concept of fate and divine intervention has become less 
prevalent in many cultures. With the rise of science and technology, people have 
begun to view the world in a more rational and logical manner, often seeking 
scientific explanations for natural phenomena rather than attributing them to 
divine intervention or fate. 


However, for many people, the concept of fate and divine intervention still holds a 
significant place in their lives. For example, in Hinduism, the concept of karma is 
still closely tied to the idea of fate, with many people believing that their current life 
is aresult of their past actions. Similarly, in Christianity and Islam, the belief in 


God's ultimate authority and the importance of free will continue to be central 
tenets of these religions. 


However, the most important question for this topic is still yet to be answered, that 
being, what actually is luck? (/fate/destiny/chance) Luck, or rather chance, is that 
which occurs unexpectedly, and when people talk about, good luck or bad luck, they 
are referring to whether or not they perceive this capricious event as benefiting or 
disadvantaging them. 


The predicament at hand concerns the philosophical inquiry into the evaluation of 
luck, the distinction between good and bad fortune necessitates further 
exploration. What precisely constitutes the essence of fortunate or unfortunate 
circumstances, and how might we assess such phenomena? This inquiry, in turn, 
entails an analysis of three fundamental issues. 


1. In order to deal with the first issue I will use the parable of the man and the 
horse, it goes as follows: “There is a story told in Eastern folklore of a man 
who lost his horse. When the horse ran away, the neighbor came to him and 
said, “you know, bad luck, isn't it, your horse is gone.” The man then 
responded, “what do I know about these things?” A few days later, the horse 
came back with 20 other wild horses and the neighbor came and said; 
“amazing. It's not bad luck, it's good luck. You've got 20 more horses.” then 
the man responds by saying, “What do I know about these things?”, the next 
day the man's young son goes to tame one of the new horses, unfortunately, 
the horse kicks him and breaks his leg. The neighbor comes and says, 
“Terrible, isn't it? Your son's leg is broken. Bad luck that these horses came.” 
The man says, “What do I know about good luck and bad luck?” A few days go 
by and a bunch of thugs come in looking for recruits to join their gang, 
they're looking for all the able-bodied young men, and they're about to pick 
this young man, but find out his leg is broken. And they say, we don't want 
him, we're going to move on to the next house. So the man comes and says, 
“Good luck, isn't it? Your son's leg was broken”. then the man responds by 
saying, “What do I know about these things?” From this, it must be said that, 
when non-temporally bound one cannot assess good luck and bad luck. 


2. This, however, is not the only issue in the assessment of good and bad luck, 
the second issue being, the butterfly effect. 


The butterfly effect is a term used to describe the concept of sensitive 
dependence on initial conditions in chaos theory. It suggests that small 
changes in one part of a complex system can have significant and 
unpredictable effects on the system as a whole. The butterfly effect has been 
used to explain a wide range of phenomena, from the weather to the stock 
market to social interactions. 


The Origin of the Butterfly Effect: 


The concept of the butterfly effect has its roots in chaos theory, which is a 
branch of mathematics that studies the behavior of systems that are highly 
sensitive to initial conditions. The term "butterfly effect" was coined by 
Edward Lorenz, an American mathematician and meteorologist, in the 1960s. 
Lorenz discovered that small changes in the initial conditions of a weather 
simulation could have a significant impact on the final outcome. In one of his 
experiments, he found that a butterfly flapping its wings in Brazil could set 
off a chain reaction of events that could eventually lead to a tornado in Texas. 


The Butterfly Effect and Chaos Theory: 


The butterfly effect is a fundamental concept in chaos theory. Chaos theory 
studies the behavior of complex systems that are sensitive to small changes 
in their initial conditions. This means that even tiny variations in the starting 
conditions can cause dramatic differences in the behavior of the system over 
time. In other words, the butterfly effect suggests that the flap of a butterfly's 
wings in Brazil could eventually cause a tornado in Texas. 


The butterfly effect is often illustrated using the example of a double 
pendulum. A double pendulum consists of two pendulums attached to each 
other. When the pendulums are set in motion, they exhibit chaotic behavior, 
which means that the motion of the pendulums is unpredictable and highly 
sensitive to their starting positions. If the starting position of the pendulums 
is changed by even a tiny amount, the motion of the pendulums can become 
completely different. 


Here are some examples of the butterfly effect: 


1. 


In the annals of history, there are few events that have had such 
far-reaching consequences as the assassination of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his beloved wife Sophie Chotek. While the world is 
familiar with the immediate aftermath of their tragic deaths, the 
deeper implications of their untimely end have been the subject of 
much philosophical debate. 


Sophie Chotek was a woman of grace and beauty, married to the heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Despite the deep love shared by the 
couple, the rigidity of royal customs and traditions forbade Sophie 
from accompanying her husband to official ceremonies, leaving her 
feeling lonely and unfulfilled. 


In a move that spoke volumes about his love and devotion to his wife, 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand decided to take an impromptu trip to 
Bosnia to inspect the Austro-Hungarian military capacity. However, 
the real reason behind this trip was to offer Sophie a much-needed 
break from her mundane routine and alleviate her boredom. 


Sophie was overjoyed at the invitation to join her husband on this trip, 
and the butterfly effect was set in motion. The couple set out on their 
journey in an open-top car, with the archduke relishing the 
opportunity to flaunt his beautiful wife in public. However, fate had 
other plans. 


As they reached the streets of Sarajevo, a Serbian nationalist emerged 
out of nowhere and shot both Archduke Ferdinand and Sophie at 
point-blank range, instantly ending their lives. The brutal killing 
caused a stir of rage and upheaval, with Austria demanding an apology 
from Serbia for their role in the tragedy. 


The response from Serbia was tepid, and they refused to issue an 
apology, which in turn led to Austria declaring war on Serbia. The 
domino effect of this declaration was nothing short of catastrophic. 
Russia, Serbia's ally, came to their defense and declared war on 
Austria, which was Germany's ally. Germany responded by declaring 


war on Russia, and France and Britain, both allies of Russia, declared 
war on Germany. 


The stage was set, and World War I was unleashed upon the world. 
The impact of this war was enormous, and its repercussions are felt 
even to this day. The war led to the collapse of empires, the 
re-drawing of borders, and the loss of millions of lives. 


However, the story does not end here. The devastation of World War I 
led to the collapse of the German economy, and the subsequent rise of 
Adolf Hitler to power. Thus, the assassination of a bored and innocent 
woman set in motion a chain of events that shaped the course of 
history for years to come. 


President Wilson, who had rallied for fewer punitive damages on 
Germany before the Treaty of Versailles, played no active part in the 
negotiations after being struck down by the Spanish flu in 1918. The 
president's absence was a significant blow to the US delegation, as 
Wilson was the driving force behind the League of Nations, a key 
element of the treaty. 


Without Wilson's persuasive influence, the Treaty of Versailles 
imposed harsh restrictions on Germany, leading to its total economic 
collapse. The German people became increasingly bitter about the 
ruling, and they began to look for a strong leader to take charge. 


The leader they found was none other than the dictator who later 
started WWII - Adolf Hitler. Had Wilson been present at the 
negotiations and succeeded in awarding fewer punitive penalties to 
Germany, the world might be different. His absence caused a butterfly 
effect that had severe repercussions. 


. The idea that Hitler was responsible for the creation of anime seems 
like a wild statement, yet it's not entirely untrue. The butterfly effect 
of World War II had a profound impact on Japan's economic and 
cultural development, which, in turn, influenced the birth of anime as 
we know it today. 


In 1945, the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki devastated 
Japan, leaving its economy in ruins and its people in a state of shock 
and despair. Daily life became a struggle, with food and resources 
scarce. However, despite these dire circumstances, Japanese artist 
Osamu Tezuka saw an opportunity to lift people's spirits through his 
art. 


Tezuka created a comic book series called "New Treasure Island" in 
1947, which became a national sensation. The comic's success showed 
that there was a demand for entertaining and inspiring stories that 
helped people cope with the hardships of daily life. This gave rise to a 
new genre of comics called "manga," which became immensely 
popular in Japan. 


As Japan's economy began to recover in the 1950s, more artists began 
to create their own manga series. The success of these comics 
eventually led to the creation of animated adaptations, or anime, 
which became increasingly popular not just in Japan, but around the 
world. 


So, while it may seem far-fetched to say that Hitler was directly 
responsible for the creation of anime, it's clear that the butterfly effect 
of World War II played a significant role in shaping Japan's cultural 
landscape and giving rise to one of its most beloved and influential art 
forms. 


3. With the introduction of ideas such as the butterfly effect, there is increased 
ambiguity around the idea of cause and effect, as all effects can have 
manifold causes, as such, the idea of good luck and bad luck is even more 
degraded. However, there is still an even more fundamental issue at hand to 
deal with. 


Lets say that you were walking down the road, and just before you were 
about the cross the road you noticed that your shoes were untied, just as you 
bend down in order to tie your shoelaces you see a car round the corner 
going atleast 90 mph, the car was being driven by a drunk driver. You would 
most likely call such an event good luck on your part, however, what event? 
One might answer the fact of your shoes being untied, however out of all the 


factors to choose why that one? Let's say when you brought your shoes you 
were trying to decide between velcro and laces, and because you saw that 
your favorite basketball player always wears laces you decided to wear laces 
as well, in such a case could this basketball player not be the origin of the 
good luck. 


One might then say, that in order to determine the origin of the good luck 
you should look at the event most closely connected to the outcome. 
However, in such a case it could be that there was a particularly interesting 
rock on the floor, and glancing down at said rock also caused you to glance 
down at your shoes, in such a case would the rock be the progenitor of this 
good luck? And if such is true, that we should determine the origin by a 
matter of closeness to the consequence, then what about those factors that 
affect us but we are not consciously aware of? In this case, imagine that what 
caused you to glance down was someone on the same side of the road 
walking towards you, and out of instinct, to avoid eye contact, you look 
down. 


And then, once again we will have to deal with the issue of the attribution of 
the luck as good or bad. In all of these examples, one cannot discern origin 
nor consequence, as such, to the extent that luck, in its higher and lower 
order, is an equivocation of cause and effect, its true nature is ever 
undiscerned and frustrated. 


From such an assessment it is not fair to conclude that luck, in and of itself does 
not exist, as, in truth, luck, or capricious events that we did not dictate are some of 
the most influential factors in our lives. 


The Capricious Episode 
Some of the largest and most prevalent dictates of our manifestation in the world, 
and the foundation of who we are as people are the product of capricious episodes, 


of which I will name some examples. 


Most of the following is from my book, “The Desire To Leave’, that which is new and will 
be in a Slightly desaturated colour. 


Age 


< 


The relative age effect is a phenomenon that refers to the tendency for individuals 
who are relatively older within their age group to have an advantage over their 
younger peers in terms of sports performance and academic achievement. This 
effect has been observed in a variety of settings, including school sports teams and 
academic classrooms, and has been found to be particularly pronounced in areas 
where age is used as a criterion for grouping or selection, such as in youth sports 
leagues. 


One of the main reasons that the relative age effect occurs is because age is often 
used as a convenient way to group and compare individuals, particularly in the 
context of sports and education. For example, in many youth sports leagues, players 
are divided into age-based categories, with the assumption that players within each 
category are roughly the same age and ability level. However, because age is not a 
perfect indicator of ability or maturity, this can lead to a situation where relatively 
older players within their age group have an advantage over their younger peers. 


Research has shown that the relative age effect can have significant consequences 
for the individuals who are affected by it. In the context of sports, for example, 
relatively older players may be more likely to be selected for teams and to receive 
coaching and training opportunities, while relatively younger players may be less 
likely to be selected and may receive fewer opportunities to develop their skills. 
This can lead to a situation where relatively older players have an advantage in 
terms of performance and success, while relatively younger players may be at a 
disadvantage. 


Similarly, in the context of education, relatively older students within their age 
group may have an advantage. This is because they are more mature and better able 
to handle the demands of the classroom, or because they have had more time to 
develop their skills and knowledge. 


One example of the relative age effect can be seen in the realm of youth sports. In 
many countries, youth sports leagues are organized based on the calendar year, 
with the cutoff date for participation being January 1st. This means that children 
born in January, February, and March of a given year will be the oldest and most 
physically mature in their age group, while those born later in the year will be 
younger and potentially less physically developed. 


Research has shown that this age difference can have a significant impact on 
athletic performance and the likelihood of being selected for elite teams or 
programs. In one study, researchers found that young soccer players born in the 
first quarter of the year were significantly more likely to be selected for elite youth 
teams than those born in the last quarter of the year (Cobley et al., 2009). Similar 
findings have been observed in other sports such as hockey, basketball, and 
baseball (Goudreau et al., 2012). 


The relative age effect has also been observed in the academic domain, with 
early-born students consistently outperforming their later-born peers on measures 
of academic achievement (Mullis et al., 2012). 


In 2009, professional English youth academies (aged 16-20 years) were grossly 
over-represented by players with birthdates in a three month period. 57% of 
youngsters were born in September, November or December whilst only 14% 
celebrated their birthday in June, July or August. 


This is not a one-off. At a recent U17 European Championship, 75% of the footballers 
were born in a four-month window. Similar results were detected in Canadian ice 
hockey and at the 2008 Beijing Olympics. 


Imagine that you are 10 years old and you are selected for your sports team because 
you are considered "talented." Your parents are proud of you and coaches invest 
more time and resources in your development, giving you more opportunities to 
practice and play in games. This additional attention and support can enhance your 
natural maturational advantage and boost your confidence in your abilities. 
Research has shown that receiving early success, whether it be through praise, 
competition results, or mastery of a new skill, can increase an individual's 
likelihood of persisting in an activity. However, for a younger, less developed player 
who may face more challenges and setbacks, it can be difficult to maintain 
resilience and stay motivated. As a result, they may eventually become disheartened 
and leave the sport. 


It is painfully obvious that one holds no autonomy over the month inwhich they are 
born, and yet, such a factor has profound effects on ones academic, and athletic 
achievement. It might be argued that being born earlier also has various 
disadvantages, yet, if that point was to be made would that not prove my own point 


to an even greater extent? Whether negative or positive, when we are born has a 
profound influence on our lives. 


Country 


There is a wealth of research that has explored the relationship between a person's 
country of origin and their chances of success. Many studies have found that 
individuals who are born in countries with strong economies and well-developed 
education systems, are more likely to achieve higher levels of education, income, 
and health outcomes compared to those who are born in countries with weaker 
economies, less developed education systems, and less democratic political 
systems. 


For example, a study published in the journal Demography in 2009, which 
examined the relationship between a person's country of origin and their chances 
of success, found that individuals who were born in countries with higher levels of 
economic development were more likely to achieve higher levels of education and 
income compared to those who were born in countries with lower levels of 
economic development. This relationship was particularly strong in terms of 
education but was also present in terms of income. 


The study analyzed data from a sample of individuals in over 50 countries and used 
statistical techniques to control for other factors that could potentially influence an 
individual's chances of success, such as their personal characteristics and 
behaviors. This allowed the researchers to isolate the effect of a person's country of 
origin on their chances of success and to draw more robust conclusions about the 
relationship between these two variables. 


Overall, the study published in the journal Demography in 2009 provides valuable 
insights into the relationship between a person's country of origin and their 
chances of success. While it is not the only factor that determines an individual's 
chances of success, it is an important factor that should be considered when 
examining the factors that contribute to success. 


Another study published in the journal Social Science & Medicine in 2007 examined 
the relationship between a person's country of origin and their health outcomes. 
The study found that individuals who were born in countries with a more unequal 
distribution of wealth and income were more likely to experience lower levels of 


physical and mental health compared to those who were born in countries with a 
more equal distribution of wealth and income. This relationship was largely 
independent of an individual's socioeconomic status. 


The study analyzed data from over 50 countries and used statistical techniques to 
control for other factors that could potentially influence an individual's health 
outcomes, such as their personal characteristics and behaviors. This allowed the 
researchers to isolate the effect of a person's country of origin on their health 
outcomes and to draw more robust conclusions about the relationship between 
these two variables. 


Overall, the study published in the journal Social Science & Medicine in 2007 
provides valuable insights into the relationship between a person's country of 
origin and health outcomes. While it is not the only factor that determines an 
individual's health outcomes, it is an important factor that should be considered 
when examining the factors that contribute to health. 


It is worth noting that the relationship between a person's country of origin and 
health outcomes is complex and multifaceted. While economic inequality is an 
important factor, it is not the only factor that determines an individual's health 
outcomes. Other factors, such as genetics, personal behaviors and lifestyles, and 
access to healthcare and other resources, can also play a role in an individual's 
health. 


A third study published in the journal Economic Development and Cultural Change 
in 2011 examined the relationship between a person's country of origin and their 
chances of success in terms of education and income. The study found that 
individuals who were born in countries with more democratic political systems 
were more likely to achieve higher levels of education and income compared to 
those who were born in countries with less democratic political systems. This 
relationship was particularly strong in terms of education but was also present in 
terms of income. 


The study analyzed data from over 100 countries and used statistical techniques to 
control for other factors that could potentially influence an individual's chances of 
success, such as their personal characteristics and behaviors. This allowed the 

researchers to isolate the effect of a person's country of origin on their chances of 


success and to draw more robust conclusions about the relationship between these 
two variables. 


These studies suggest that a person's country of origin can have a significant 
influence on their chances of success in terms of education, income, and health 
outcomes. While it is not the only factor that determines an individual's chances of 
success, it is an important factor that should be considered when examining the 
factors that contribute to success. 


Genetics 


Robert Plomin is a renowned psychologist and geneticist who has conducted 
extensive research on the role of genetics in human development and behavior. 
Here are some quotes from his book “Blueprint” 


Ame One remarkable discovery is that even most measures of the environment 
that are used in psychology — such as the quality of parenting, social support 
and life events — show significant genetic impact. How is this possible when 
environments have no DNA themselves? As we shall see, genetic influence 
slips in because these are not pure measures of the environment ‘out there’ 
independent of us and our behaviour. We select, modify and even create our 
experiences in part on the basis of our genetic propensities. This means that 
correlations between such so-called ‘environmental’ measures and 
psychological traits cannot be assumed to be caused by the environment 
itself. In fact, genetics is responsible for half of these correlations. For 
example, what appears to be the environmental effect of parenting on 
children’s psychological development actually involves parents responding to 
their children’s genetic differences. “ 


“For most of the twentieth-century environmental factors were called 
nurture because the family was thought to be crucial in determining who we 
become. Genetic research showed that this is absolutely not true. In fact, the 
environment makes siblings reared in the same family as different as siblings 
reared in separate families. Family resemblance is due to our DNA rather 
than to our shared experiences like TLC, supportive parenting or a broken 
home. What makes us different environmentally are random experiences, 
not systematic forces like families.” 


“Inherited DNA differences are by far the most important systematic force in 
making us who we are.” 


“In the first genetic analysis of stressful life events in 1990 we studied 
middle-aged twins from Sweden, twins reared apart as well as twins reared 
together, in a study called the Swedish Adoption/Twin Study of Aging 
(SATSA). We included a questionnaire called the Social Readjustment Rating 
Scale, which has been used in more than 5,000 studies as a measure of the 
environment and includes standard items such as changes in relationships, 
financial status and illness. In addition, because our twins were sixty years 
old on average, we used a version of the questionnaire that adds items 
relevant to later life such as retirement, loss of sexual ability or interest and 
death of spouse, siblings or friends. We were surprised to find that identical 
twins were twice as similar as fraternal twins in their scores on the measure 
of life events (twin correlations of 0.30 and 0.15, respectively). The same 
pattern of results emerged for the twins who had been reared apart in 
different families. These twin correlations suggest that inherited DNA 
differences account for about 30 per cent of the differences between people. 
What’s amazing about this is that stressful life events had been assumed to 
be completely environmental in origin but almost a third of its variance is 
genetic in origin.” 


“The heritability of divorce is about 40 per cent across studies. This is a long 
way from 100 per cent, meaning that non-genetic factors are also 
important.” 


“I was amazed at how consistently these studies showed genetic influence. 
The average heritability was 25 per cent for these environmental measures. 
This is only half the heritability of most psychological measures but these are 
measures that are called ‘environmental’ because they were assumed to be 
purely environmental and yet a quarter of their variance was genetic in 
origin. To put this in perspective, accounting for 25 per cent of the variance 
of these measures with inherited DNA differences is off the scale of effect 
sizes in psychology, where we rarely explain more than 5 per cent of the 
variance.” 


“Genetic research shows that non-shared environmental influences are not 
only unsystematic, in the sense that they are mostly a matter of chance, they 


are also largely unstable, that is, inconsistent across time. The research that 
persuaded me about this involved longitudinal analyses of identical twin 
differences. Identical twin differences for psychological traits, which can 
only be due to non-shared environment, are not stable across time. That is, 
the twin who is happier today might be the unhappy twin tomorrow. 
Identical twin differences are a bit more stable for cognitive abilities and 
school achievement than for personality and psychopathology, but not much. 
No identical twin differences have been shown to be stable over several 
years, which would be necessary if non-shared environment had enduring 
effects. This means that the non-shared environmental factors that make 
identical twins different are not stable. They are like random noise.” 


“In other words, the key environmental influence making us who we are 
might be down to chance, unpredictable events. To this gloomy list, I would 
now add that their effects don’t last. All of this makes these events extremely 
difficult to study. 


Rather than accepting this gloomy prospect at the outset, it made more 
sense scientifically to look for possible systematic sources of non-shared 
environmental effects. However, after thirty years of searching 
unsuccessfully for systematic non-shared environmental influences, it’s time 
to accept the gloomy prospect. Non-shared environmental influences are 
unsystematic, idiosyncratic, serendipitous events without lasting effects. The 
systematic, stable and long-lasting source of who we are is DNA. “ 


In other words the environmental factors that shape who we are may be 
unpredictable and random, and their effects do not last. 


“But if genetics provides most of the systematic variance and environmental 
effects are unsystematic and unstable, this implies that parents don’t make 
much of a difference in their children’s outcomes beyond the genes they 
provide at conception. We saw in the previous chapter that shared 
environmental influence hardly affects personality, mental health or 
cognitive abilities after adolescence. This even includes personality traits 
that seem especially susceptible to parental influence such as altruism, 
kindness and conscientiousness. The only exception from hundreds of traits 
that shows some evidence of shared environmental influence is religious and 
political beliefs. As a parent, you can make a difference to your child’s beliefs, 


but even here shared environmental influence accounts for only 20 per cent 
of the variance.” 


“If you are still finding it difficult to accept that parenting is less influential 
than you thought, it might be useful to review two general caveats about 
genetics that we considered earlier. The first caveat is that genetic research 
describes what is, not what could be. Parents can make a difference to their 
child but, on average in the population, parenting differences don’t make a 
difference in children’s outcomes beyond the genes they share. Parents differ 
in how much they guide their children in all aspects of development. They 
differ in how much they push their children’s cognitive development, for 
example in language and reading. Parents also differ in how much they help 
or hinder their children’s self-esteem, self-confidence and determination, as 
well as more traditional aspects of personality such as emotionality and 
sociability. But in the population, these parenting differences don’t make 
much of a difference in their children’s outcomes once genetics is taken into 
account. Over half of children’s psychological differences are caused by 
inherited DNA differences between them. The rest of the differences are 
largely due to chance experiences.” 


“Children differ a lot in how well they do at school. How much do differences 
in children’s school achievement depend on which school they go to? The 
answer is not much. This conclusion follows from direct analyses of the 
effect of schools on differences in students’ achievement and is especially 
true when we control for genetic effects. In the UK, ‘league tables’ rank 
schools by their average differences in tested achievement. In addition, 
rigorous government inspections of schools rank them by their quality of 
teaching and the support they give their pupils. Schools differ on average for 
both indices, but the question here is how much variance in student 
achievement is explained by schooling. These indices lead parents to worry 
about sending their children to the best schools, based on the assumption 
that schools make a big difference in how much children achieve. In fact, 
differences in schools do not make much of a difference in children’s 
achievement. Most striking are results using the intensive and expensive 
periodic ratings of school quality, including teacher quality and the 
atmosphere of the school, based on visits to each school every three years or 
so by a team of assessors from the UK Office for Standards in Education 
(Ofsted). We correlated these Ofsted ratings of children’s secondary schools 


with the children’s achievement assessed on the General Certification of 
Secondary Education (GCSE) tests administered to students in 
state-supported schools in England at the age of sixteen. The Ofsted ratings 
of school quality explained less than 2 per cent of the variance in GCSE 
scores after correcting for students’ achievement in primary school. That is, 
children’s GCSE scores scarcely differ as a function of their schools’ Ofsted 
rating of quality. This does not mean that the quality of teaching and support 
offered by schools is unimportant. It matters a lot for the quality of life of 
students, but it doesn’t make a difference in their educational achievement.” 


One of Dr Robert Plomins most influential studies is his twin early development 
study, which was published in the journal Child Development in 1997. 


The twin early development study was a large-scale, longitudinal study that 
examined the role of genetics in early child development. The study followed over 
2,000 pairs of twins from birth to three years of age, including both monozygotic 
(identical) twins and dizygotic (fraternal) twins. The researchers measured a variety 
of developmental outcomes, including cognitive abilities, temperament, and 
physical growth. 


The findings from the twin early development study showed that genetics play a 
significant role in early child development. The study found that identical twins, 
who share nearly all of their genetic material, were more similar in terms of 
developmental outcomes compared to fraternal twins, who share only about half of 
their genetic material. This suggests that genetics have a strong influence on early 
childhood development. 


The exact percentages of genetic influence on different developmental outcomes 
can vary depending on the specific trait being studied and the study design used to 
examine it. In the twin early development study conducted by Robert Plomin and 
colleagues, the researchers found that genetics had a stronger influence on some 
traits compared to others. 


For example, the study found that genetics had a substantial influence on cognitive 
abilities, such as IO and language development. Specifically, the study found that 
genetics accounted for about 50-60% of the variance in cognitive abilities, while 
environmental factors accounted for the remaining 40-50%. 


One aspect of the study focused on temperament, which refers to an individual's 
characteristic pattern of emotional reactivity and self-regulation. The results of the 
study indicated that temperament is largely determined by genetics, with 
heritability estimates ranging from 50% to 80% depending on the specific 
temperament trait being measured (Plomin & Daniels, 1987). 


Genetic factors accounted for approximately 50% of the variance in negative 
emotionality (tendency to experience negative emotions such as anger, frustration, 
and worry) and about 70% of the variance in effortful control (the ability to regulate 
one's emotions and behavior). Similarly, genetic factors accounted for 
approximately 60% of the variance in activity level (the tendency to be more or less 
active) and about 80% of the variance in fearfulness (the tendency to be more or less 
fearful in response to novel or unfamiliar situations). 


Genetics had a moderate influence on physical growth, such as height and weight, 
with genetics accounting for about 40-50% of the variance in these traits and 
environmental factors accounting for the remaining 50-60%. 


The twin early development study also found that genetics are more important for 
some developmental outcomes than others. This suggests that different 
developmental outcomes may be influenced by different genetic factors. 


One of the strengths of the twin early development study is its large sample size 
and long-term follow-up. By studying such a large sample of twins over an 
extended period of time, the researchers were able to obtain a more comprehensive 
understanding of the role of genetics in early child development. Additionally, by 
including both identical and fraternal twins in the study, the researchers were able 
to disentangle the relative contributions of genetics and environmental factors to 
developmental outcomes. 


The findings from the twin early development study have important implications 
for our understanding of the role of genetics in human development. The study's 
findings highlight the importance of considering genetics when studying 
developmental outcomes, and they provide insight into the specific genetic factors 
that may influence different developmental outcomes. The study's findings also 
have implications for parenting and early childhood education, as they suggest that 
certain developmental outcomes may be more influenced by genetics than others. 


Other genetic influences 


Intelligence: Intelligence is a complex trait that is influenced by both genetic and 
environmental factors. Studies on twins have estimated that genetics accounts for 
approximately 50-80% of the variation in intelligence. (Source: Plomin, R., & Deary, 
LJ. (2015). Genetics and intelligence differences: five special findings.) 


Personality traits: Personality traits such as extraversion, neuroticism, and 
openness have been studied for genetic influences. Studies on twins have estimated 
that genetics accounts for approximately 40-60% of the variation in personality 
traits. (Source: Jang, K.L., Livesley, W.J., Vernon, P.A., et al. (1996). Heritability of 
personality disorder traits: a twin study.) 


Autism: Autism is a complex neurodevelopmental disorder that has been studied for 
genetic influences. Studies have estimated that genetics accounts for approximately 
80% of the risk for autism. (Source: Hallmayer, J., Cleveland, S., Torres, A., et al. 
(2011). Genetic heritability and shared environmental factors among twin pairs with 
autism.) 


Body Mass Index (BMI): BMI is a measure of body fat based on height and weight. 
Studies have estimated that genetics accounts for approximately 40-70% of the 
variation in BMI. (Source: Locke, A.E., Kahali, B., Berndt, S.I., et al. (2015). Genetic 
studies of body mass index yield new insights for obesity biology.) 


Depression: Depression is a mood disorder that has been studied for genetic 
influences. Studies have estimated that genetics accounts for approximately 30-40% 
of the risk for depression. (Source: Sullivan, P.F., Neale, M.C., & Kendler, K.S. (2000). 
Genetic epidemiology of major depression: review and meta-analysis.) 


Schizophrenia: Schizophrenia is a complex mental disorder that has been studied 
for genetic influences. Studies have estimated that genetics accounts for 
approximately 70-80% of the risk for schizophrenia. (Source: Sullivan, P.F., Kendler, 
K.S., @ Neale, M.C. (2003). Schizophrenia as a complex trait: evidence from a 
meta-analysis of twin studies.) 


Alcoholism: Alcoholism is a disorder characterized by compulsive and excessive 
alcohol consumption. Studies have estimated that genetics accounts for 
approximately 40-60% of the risk for alcoholism. (Source: Prescott, C.A., & Kendler, 


K.S. (1999). Genetic and environmental contributions to alcohol abuse and 
dependence in a population-based sample of male twins.) 


Migraine: Migraine is a common neurological disorder that has been studied for 
genetic influences. Studies have estimated that genetics accounts for approximately 
40-50% of the risk for migraine. (Source: Mulder, E.J., Van Baal, C., Gaist, D., et al. 
(2003). Genetic and environmental influences on migraine: a twin study across six 
countries.) 


Asthma: Asthma is a chronic respiratory disease that has been studied for genetic 
influences. Studies have suggested that genetics accounts for approximately 35-70% 
of the risk for asthma. (Source: Duffy, D.L., Martin, N.G., Battistutta, D., et al. (1990). 
Genetics of asthma and hay fever in Australian twins.) 


Attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder (ADHD): ADHD is a neurodevelopmental 
disorder characterized by inattention, hyperactivity, and impulsivity. Studies have 
estimated that genetics accounts for approximately 70-80% of the risk for ADHD. 
(Source: Franke, B., Neale, B.M., & Faraone, S.V. (2009). Genome-wide association 
studies in ADHD.) 


Type 2 Diabetes: Type 2 diabetes is a metabolic disorder that has been studied for 
genetic influences. Studies have suggested that genetics accounts for approximately 
30-70% of the risk for type 2 diabetes. (Source: Florez, J.C. (2008). Newly identified 
loci highlight beta cell dysfunction as a key cause of type 2 diabetes: where are the 
insulin resistance genes?) 


Breast Cancer: Breast cancer is a common type of cancer that has been studied for 
genetic influences. Studies have suggested that genetics accounts for approximately 
5-27% of the risk for breast cancer, depending on the specific genes involved. 
(Source: Mavaddat, N., Pharoah, P.D., Michailidou, K., et al. (2015). Prediction of 
breast cancer risk based on profiling with common genetic variants.) 


Personality traits are often measured using the Five Factor Model (FFM) of 
personality, which includes five broad dimensions of personality: openness, 
conscientiousness, extraversion, agreeableness, and neuroticism. Numerous studies 
have investigated the heritability of these traits, and while estimates vary, there is 
evidence to suggest that all five traits have a genetic component. 


For example, a study published in the Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
in 2015 estimated that genetics accounted for approximately 48% of the variance in 
extraversion, 50% of the variance in neuroticism, and 42% of the variance in 
openness. Another study published in the same journal in 2012 estimated that 
genetics accounted for approximately 35-48% of the variance in conscientiousness 
and agreeableness. 


Race 


(The following research was based in America) Race can have a significant impact 
on an individual's educational opportunities, with students of colour often facing 
disadvantages and disparities in the education system. Research has shown that 
students of colour are more likely to attend underfunded schools, to have less 
experienced and lower-paid teachers, and to have less access to advanced courses 
and extracurricular activities (Lopez, 2018). These disparities can lead to lower 
educational attainment and fewer opportunities for academic and professional 
advancement. 


One key factor contributing to educational disparities is the persistent segregation 
of schools by race. Despite the 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education, which declared segregation in public schools to be unconstitutional, 
many schools in the United States remain largely segregated by race. This 
segregation can have a number of negative consequences for students of colour, 
including lower academic achievement, lower levels of engagement, and lower rates 
of college attendance (Orfield & Lee, 2005). 


One study found that students attending predominantly minority schools were 
more likely to have lower reading and math scores, to have less experienced 
teachers, and to have fewer resources (such as textbooks and technology) compared 
to students attending predominantly white schools (Kozol, 2005). These disparities 
can create a vicious cycle, with underfunded and underresourced schools serving 
predominantly minority populations struggling to provide a high-quality education, 
leading to lower levels of academic achievement and fewer opportunities for 
students. 


Another factor contributing to educational disparities is the differential treatment 
of students of colour by teachers and other school staff. Studies have found that 
students of colour are more likely to be suspended or expelled from school, even for 


similar behaviors compared to white students (Skiba et al., 2011). This can lead to 
missed instructional time and a greater likelihood of falling behind academically. 


Furthermore, research has shown that teachers often have lower expectations for 
students of colour, which can lead to a self-fulffilling prophecy, where students 
perform at lower levels due to the lower expectations placed on them (Jussim et al., 
2012). This can be particularly damaging for students who are struggling 
academically or who may be at risk of dropping out of school. 


Secondly, Race can have a significant impact on an individual's interpersonal 
interactions and relationships, with people of colour often facing biases and 
discrimination in their social interactions. Research has shown that people of 
colour may be subject to negative stereotypes and prejudices, which can affect the 
way they are perceived and treated by others (Dovidio et al., 2002). This can lead to 
arange of negative outcomes, including social isolation, lower levels of trust and 
social support, and poorer mental health outcomes (Krieger, 2002). 


One factor contributing to these disparities is implicit bias, which refers to the 
unconscious attitudes and stereotypes that can influence our perceptions and 
behaviors toward others (Greenwald et al., 2002). Implicit biases can lead to 
discrimination and unfairly disadvantage people of colour in a range of contexts, 
including education, employment, and interpersonal relationships. 


For example, research has shown that people of colour are more likely to be subject 
to worse treatment, which are subtle and often unintentional acts of discrimination 
that can have a cumulative and negative impact on individuals (Sue, 2010). These 
acts can include things like being ignored or treated disrespectfully, being assumed 
to be incompetent or less intelligent, and being subjected to racial slurs or other 
forms of verbal abuse. 


If one has a disagreement about the racial studies that I have mentioned prior I will 
offer up for you a different example: 


Racism in Japan is a complex and multifaceted issue that has a long history and has 
been influenced by a range of factors, including Japan's history of colonialism and 
imperialism, the country's cultural and social norms, and the country's changing 
place in the global economy. While Japan has often been seen as a homogeneous 
society, with a largely shared culture and ethnicity, the country has a diverse 


population that includes people of various racial and ethnic backgrounds. However, 
despite this diversity, people of colour in Japan often face discrimination and 
disadvantage, with many experiencing racism on a daily basis. 


One of the most prominent forms of racism in Japan is discrimination against 
people of Korean descent, who constitute the largest minority group in the country. 
Many people of Korean descent in Japan are descendants of those who were 
brought to Japan during Japan's colonization of Korea in the early 2oth century. 
These individuals and their descendants have often faced discrimination and 
marginalization in Japan, with many experiencing difficulties in areas such as 
education, employment, and housing (Kwak, 2016). 


For example, research has shown that people of Korean descent in Japan are more 
likely to be assigned to lower paying positions and to receive less favorable 
performance evaluations and promotions compared to their Japanese counterparts 
(Kwak, 2016). This can lead to a persistent wage gap between Japanese and Korean 
workers, with Korean workers earning less on average compared to Japanese 
workers with similar qualifications and experience. 


In addition to discrimination against people of Korean descent, people of colour in 
Japan also face other forms of racism and discrimination, including racial slurs, 
hate speech, and microaggressions. For example, research has shown that people of 
colour in Japan are more likely to be subjected to racial slurs and other forms of 
verbal abuse, as well as being ignored or treated disrespectfully (Tsuchiya, 2018). 
These microaggressions can have a cumulative and negative impact on individuals 
and can contribute to feelings of isolation and marginalization. 


All of these factors are out of our control and products of sheer chance and luck, 
however, each one of them holds massive sway on who we are and who we will 
become as people. Yet now there is the question, what sway do we have? 


Bound Will 


For the beginning of this chapter, I invoke 2 scenarios, in each of which I ask for the 


reader's opinion on whether or not the action was a matter of free will, by that I 
mean did the subject have the ability to do otherwise? 


1. 


"A brain tumour turned a 40-year-old schoolteacher into an uncontrollable 
sex addict and pedophile", a meeting of experts has been told. When the 
tumour was removed, the man's obsession disappeared. But by then the 
teacher had been evicted from his house and found guilty of child 
molestation. Russell Swerdlow and Jeffrey Burns, neurologists at the 
University of Virginia, believe it is the first reported case linking brain cancer 
with pedophilia. They told the annual meeting of the American Neurological 
Association in New York that the tumour was in a brain region that did not 
affect physical health. 


Dr Swerdlow said: "We're dealing with the neurology of morality here. It's one 
of those areas where you could have a lot of damage and a doctor would 
never suspect something's wrong." The teacher had secretly started visiting 
child pornography websites and soliciting prostitutes, activities he had never 
engaged in before. Dr Swerdlow said that while the man felt his new 
behaviour was unacceptable, in his words, the "pleasure principle overrode 
his restraint". When the man's wife discovered he had been making subtle 
sexual advances towards young children, he was legally evicted from his 
house and found guilty of child molestation. A judge ruled he had to pass a 
12-step Sexaholics Anonymous rehabilitation course or face going to jail. But 
the man was expelled from the program after asking women on the course 
for sex, the meeting heard. The evening before he was due to receive a prison 
sentence he took himself to a hospital. He said he was suffering headaches 
and feared he would rape his landlady. After being remanded to psychiatric 
care, he complained of balance problems, and a MRI brain scan revealed an 
egg-sized tumour. Seven months after the tumour was removed, and having 
completed the Sexaholics Anonymous course, the man returned home and 
resumed a normal life. Later that year the headaches returned and he started 


collecting pornography again. Another scan showed that the tumour had 
regrown, but again its removal caused the man's sex-obsessed behaviour to 
disappear. 


. Extract from Sam Harris’ book “Free Will” “In the early morning of July 23, 
2007, Steven Hayes and Joshua Komisarjevsky, two career criminals, arrived 
at the home of Dr. William and Jennifer Petit in Cheshire, a quiet town in 
central Connecticut. They found Dr. Petit asleep on a sofa in the sunroom. 
According to his taped confession, Komisarjevsky stood over the sleeping 
man for some minutes, hesitating, before striking him in the head with a 
baseball bat. He claimed that his victim’s screams then triggered something 
within him, and he bludgeoned Petit with all his strength until he fell silent. 


The two then bound Petit’s hands and feet and went upstairs to search the 
rest of the house. They discovered Jennifer Petit and her daughters—Hayley, 
17, and Michaela, 11—still asleep. They woke all three and immediately tied 
them to their beds. 


At 7:00 a.m., Hayes went to a gas station and bought four gallons of gasoline. 
At 9:30, he drove Jennifer Petit to her bank to withdraw $15,000 in cash. The 
conversation between Jennifer and the bank teller suggests that she was 
unaware of her husband’s injuries and believed that her captors would 
release her family Unharmed. 


While Hayes and the girls’ mother were away, Komisarjevsky amused himself 
by taking naked photos of Michaela with his cell phone and masturbating on 
her. When Hayes returned with Jennifer, the two men divided up the money 
and briefly considered what they should do. They decided that Hayes should 
take Jennifer into the living room and rape her—which he did. He then 
strangled her, to the apparent surprise of his partner. 


At this point, the two men noticed that William Petit had slipped his bonds 
and escaped. They began to panic. They quickly doused the house with 
gasoline and set it on fire. When asked by the police why he hadn’t untied the 
two girls from their beds before lighting the blaze, Komisarjevsky said, “It 
just didn’t cross my mind.” The girls died of smoke inhalation. William Petit 
was the only survivor of the attack. 


Upon hearing about crimes of this kind, most of us naturally feel that men 
like Hayes and Komisarjevsky should be held morally responsible for their 
actions. Had we been close to the Petit family, many of us would feel entirely 
justified in killing these monsters with our own hands. Do we care that 
Hayes has since shown signs of remorse and has attempted suicide? Not 
really. What about the fact that Komisarjevsky was repeatedly raped as a 
child? According to his journals, for as long as he can remember, he has 
known that he was “different” from other people, psychologically damaged, 
and capable of great coldness. He also claims to have been stunned by his 
own behavior in the Petit home: He was a career burglar, not a murderer, 
and he had not consciously intended to kill anyone.” 


Issei Sagawa is a name that has become synonymous with cannibalism and 
murder. Born on April 26, 1949, in Kobe, Japan, Sagawa committed a horrific 
act of murder in 1981 that has since shocked and horrified the world. Despite 
his heinous crimes, Sagawa has managed to maintain a degree of notoriety 
and has been the subject of numerous books, documentaries, and films. 


Sagawa's obsession with cannibalism began at a young age, and he would 
often fantasize about eating the flesh of women. In 1981, Sagawa acted on his 
twisted desires and murdered a Dutch woman named Renée Hartevelt. 


Sagawa first met Renée Hartevelt, a Dutch exchange student, at a party. He 
became infatuated with her and invited her to his apartment to discuss 
poetry. Once there, he shot her in the back with a rifle while she was sitting 
at his desk. Sagawa later stated that he intended to eat her, and began to 
mutilate her body. He consumed various parts of her body over the course of 
several days, including her breasts, buttocks, and genitals. He later tried to 
dispose of the rest of her remains by dumping them in a lake outside Paris. 


However, Sagawa was caught in the act of trying to dispose of Hartevelt's 
remains by French police, who found him carrying two suitcases containing 
dismembered body parts. He was arrested and charged with murder and 
cannibalism. 


Sagawa was arrested shortly after the murder and confessed to the crime. 
However, due to a legal loophole, he was able to avoid trial and was instead 
committed to a mental institution in France. Sagawa's notoriety only 


increased after he was released from the institution and returned to Japan, 
where he became somewhat of a celebrity. He has given numerous interviews 
and even appeared in a number of pornographic films, all while continuing 
to profit off his infamy. 


Despite his attempts to portray himself as a misunderstood figure, Sagawa's 
crimes are nothing short of horrific. In a 1992 interview with Vice, Sagawa 
was asked about his cannibalistic desires and his murder of Hartevelt. He 
responded by saying, "I have always been consumed by a desire to eat human 
flesh. It has been a part of me since childhood." He went on to describe his 
murder of Hartevelt as a "beautiful experience," and expressed regret that he 
had not been able to consume more of her flesh. 


Sagawa's continued notoriety and exploitation of his crimes have been met 
with widespread condemnation, with many calling for him to be held 
accountable for his actions. In an interview with The Guardian in 2013, 
journalist Peter Beech spoke about his encounter with Sagawa, saying, "He 
seemed to enjoy talking about the murder, and he kept referring to his victim 
as 'my Renee.' It was chilling." 


There are various ways in which one could interpret these different scenarios. In 
the first one might say that the man did not have free will as it was the tumor in his 
brain that made him commit the acts, in the second one might say that, due to 
childhood trauma, these boys became malformed, in the third example one might 
side with the judge and agree that this man is insane, and therefore bears little to 
no fault for his action. However, one could just as easily respond in the opposite 
way, saying that all of these men had free will, and with that free will they chose to 
do evil, with that free will they chose actively to make the world a worse place. 


Before we dive any deeper into free will, it is best that we understand what free will 
actually is, I would define free will simply as the ability to otherwise, or the ability 
to act differently. However, before we can delve into the intricacies of this concept, 
we must delve into its origins and trace the evolution of free will throughout 
history." 


The idea that humans have the ability to make choices that are not predetermined 
has been debated by philosophers, theologians, and scientists alike. 


Pre-Socratic Philosophy 


The concept of free will can be traced back to the early Greek philosophers, 
particularly the Pre-Socratics. These philosophers were concerned with 
understanding the nature of the universe and the place of human beings in it. One 
of the most prominent Pre-Socratic philosophers, Heraclitus, argued that 
everything is in a state of flux and that nothing is permanent. This idea implies that 
human beings have the ability to change their circumstances and make choices that 
affect the world around them. 


Another Pre-Socratic philosopher, Parmenides, took a different approach to the 
question of free will. He argued that the universe is unchanging and that everything 
is predetermined. This view implies that human beings do not have free will 
because their choices are already determined by the universe. 


Classical Philosophy 


The ancient Greek philosophers who followed the Pre-Socratics continued to 
explore the concept of free will. Plato, for example, argued that humans have a soul 
that is immortal and that this soul is capable of making choices. He believed that 
humans have the ability to choose between good and evil, and that this choice is 
what makes them morally responsible for their actions. 


Aristotle, another prominent philosopher of the classical period, had a slightly 
different view of free will. He believed that humans have the ability to choose their 
actions, but that their choices are influenced by their upbringing and environment. 
He argued that humans are not completely free to make choices because their 
choices are constrained by their circumstances. 


Medieval Philosophy 


In the medieval period, the concept of free will was closely tied to religious beliefs. 
Christian theologians, such as Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, argued that humans 
have free will because God gave them the ability to make choices. However, they 
also believed that humans are inherently sinful and that their choices are often 
influenced by their sinful nature. 


Augustine, in particular, had a complex view of free will. He believed that humans 
have the ability to make choices, but that their choices are influenced by their 
desires. He argued that humans are free to choose what they desire, but that their 
desires are often corrupted by sin. 


Renaissance Philosophy 


The Renaissance period saw a renewed interest in the concept of free will. 
Renaissance philosophers, such as Erasmus and Montaigne, argued that humans 
have the ability to make choices that are not predetermined. They believed that 
humans are capable of rational thought and that this rationality allows them to 
make free choices. 


Montaigne, in particular, had a nuanced view of free will. He believed that humans 
have the ability to make choices, but that these choices are influenced by their 
emotions. He argued that humans are not completely free to make choices because 
their emotions often cloud their judgment. 


Enlightenment Philosophy 


The Enlightenment period saw a shift in the way that philosophers thought about 
free will. Enlightenment thinkers, such as Immanuel Kant, argued that humans 
have free will because they have the ability to make choices that are not determined 
by their environment or upbringing. Kant believed that humans have the ability to 
act autonomously, which means that they have the ability to make choices based on 
their own reasoning and judgment. 


Kant's view of free will was influential in shaping modern philosophical thought. 
Many contemporary philosophers, such as Daniel Dennett, have built upon Kant's 
ideas and have argued that humans have free will because they have the ability to 
make choices that are not predetermined. 


Now in order to deal with the idea of different action we must first understand 
some of the core tenants of a philosophical subsect known as alethic modal logic. 


Alethic Modal Logic 


Alethic modal logic is a subfield of modal logic that focuses on the concepts of 
necessity and possibility. 


The concept of necessity and possibility has been discussed by philosophers for 
centuries. However, it was not until the 2oth century that formal systems for 
reasoning about necessity and possibility were developed. Alethic modal logic is one 
of the most prominent systems for formalizing modal concepts. 


At its core, alethic modal logic is concerned with propositions that express 
necessity and possibility. A proposition is necessary if it must be true, regardless of 
any contingent facts about the world. A proposition is possible if it could be true, 
given the contingent facts about the world. For example, the proposition "2+2=4" is 
necessary because it must be true in all possible worlds, while the proposition "It is 
raining outside" is contingent because it is only true in some possible worlds. 


The language of alethic modal logic is built around the notion of modal operators, 
which express necessity and possibility. The most commonly used modal operators 


are § (read as "possibly") and o (read as "necessarily"). These operators are used to 


modify propositions, indicating whether they express possibility or necessity. For 
example, the proposition "It is possible that it will rain tomorrow" can be expressed 
in alethic modal logic as (It will rain tomorrow), while the proposition "It is 
necessarily true that all bachelors are unmarried" can be expressed as o(All 


bachelors are unmarried). 


The syntax of alethic modal logic is defined in terms of a set of axioms and 
inference rules. Axioms are statements that are assumed to be true, while inference 
rules are used to derive new statements from existing ones. One of the most 
important axioms of alethic modal logic is the reflexivity axiom, which states that 
any proposition is necessarily true of itself. This can be formalized as follows: 


(P»P) 


where P is any proposition. 


Another important axiom of alethic modal logic is the necessity axiom, which states 
that if a proposition is necessarily true, then it is true. This can be formalized as 
follows: 


P»P 


where P is any proposition. 


There are several inference rules used in alethic modal logic, including the 
necessitation rule, which allows us to infer that a proposition is necessarily true if 
we know that it is true. This rule can be stated as follows: 


If Pis a theorem, then oP is a theorem. 


(None of the specified syntax with be referenced later in the book) 


The development of alethic modal logic can be traced back to the work of 
philosophers such as Gottfried Leibniz and Immanuel Kant, who were interested in 
the concepts of necessity and possibility. However, it was not until the 2oth century 
that formal systems for reasoning about modal concepts were developed. 


One of the most influential figures in the development of alethic modal logic was 
Saul Kripke, who introduced the concept of possible worlds semantics. According to 
Kripke, the truth of a modal proposition depends on the way the world could be, 
rather than the way it actually is. This led to the development of a new way of 
thinking about modality, which focused on the relation between possible worlds. 


The applications of alethic modal logic are numerous and diverse. One of the most 
important applications is in the field of philosophy, where it is used to reason about 
the nature of truth, knowledge, and necessity. For example, alethic modal logic can 
be used to argue that certain propositions are necessarily true, such as "All 
bachelors are unmarried." It can also be used to reason about the relationship 
between necessity and possibility, and the conditions under which a proposition is 
possible or necessary. 


Another important application of alethic modal logic is in computer science, where 
it is used to reason about the behavior of programs and systems. In this context, 
modal logic is used to model different possible states of a program or system, and 


to reason about the conditions under which certain behaviors are possible or 
necessary. For example, modal logic can be used to reason about the safety and 
liveness properties of a distributed system, and to verify that a program satisfies 
certain specifications. 


Alethic modal logic has also found applications in linguistics and cognitive science, 
where it is used to study the nature of meaning and reference. In linguistics, modal 


nn 


logic is used to reason about the meanings of modal verbs such as "can," "must," and 
"should." In cognitive science, modal logic is used to study the nature of mental 
states such as beliefs and desires, and to reason about the conditions under which 


certain mental states are possible or necessary. 


There is one issue with alethic modal logic, however, (when it comes to the idea of 
alternate worlds) and that is the problem of distinguishing between possibility and 
necessity. If someone was to say that, it is possible but not necessary for sheep to 
have naturally green fur instead of white, on its surface this might seem to be a 
completely logical statement, although there are no sheep that exist like that now, 
that doesn’t make it in the realm of impossibility such as, for example, 1+ 1 = 3 
would be in the realm of impossibility. Well although this seems to be a logical 
statement, it, in fact, is not true. 


If we can agree that all effects originate from a cause, then so too must we conclude 
that any change in effect must be due to a change in cause. (presupposing a causally 
isolated system) From this, we can reduce all cause and effect relations down to 
some kind of simple mathematical formula, let's say x + x = 2x. With the 
introduction of the distinction between possibility and necessity, so too, must there 
be an effect that originates from a different cause, however, if this was to be the 
case there must also be a breakdown in logic, so that x + x # 2x, which is not 
possible, yet this is the genesis of all alethic modal theories of other worlds. 


Think back to the example of the sheep with the naturally green wool, in order for 
this to exist it must constitute a change in that cause, of which it is the effect. (by it I 
mean the green-wooled sheep.) However, it must be remembered that all causes are 
also effects so there must have been a change in the cause, that caused that which 
was prior to that which caused the change in the colour of the sheep’s wool. This 
chain will go on ad infinitum, with even the very base and core laws of physics and 
the very ideas of logic being subject to this change, such a world, according to the 
very definition given to us by alethic modal logic, cannot exist, therefore alethic 


modal logic is false. (Think of this as a domino effect, where a change in one domino 
affects all the other dominos) 


In conclusion, That which is not, Cannot be. 


Here is the idea in a mathematical formula 


(> is the sign for cause) 


a»b»c»d»e»f 


If (not f) then 


(not a) » (not b) » (not c) » (not e) » (not f) 


After reading all of this, you might be questioning “What does that have to do with 
free will?” the answer to that is simple if we define free will as the ability to do 
otherwise then, we must first establish the existence of the concept “otherwise”, 
that something else could happen other than what did happen and I have proven 
this idea to be false. However, some people might rebut this by referring to ideas 
such as quantum mechanics, but the same rule applies even there. 


Super Determinism 


Superdeterminism is a theoretical idea in physics that suggests that the universe is 
completely deterministic, meaning that every event and outcome is predetermined 
by the initial conditions of the universe and the laws of physics. It is a controversial 
idea that challenges the fundamental principles of quantum mechanics and raises 
questions about the nature of free will. 


To fully understand superdeterminism, it is helpful to first explore the principles of 
determinism and quantum mechanics. Determinism is the philosophical view that 
every event, including human actions, is determined by a causal chain of events 
that began with the Big Bang. This means that the future is already predetermined 
by the past and that free will is an illusion. 


Quantum mechanics, on the other hand, is the branch of physics that describes the 
behavior of subatomic particles such as electrons and photons. It is based on the 
idea of wave-particle duality, which suggests that these particles can behave as both 
waves and particles. Quantum mechanics is also characterized by the principle of 
indeterminacy or uncertainty, which states that the position and momentum of a 
particle cannot be simultaneously known with absolute certainty. 


One of the implications of quantum mechanics is that the behavior of subatomic 
particles is inherently random and unpredictable. This has led to the development 
of the Copenhagen interpretation of quantum mechanics, which suggests that the 
act of measurement or observation can collapse the wave function of a particle, 
determining its behavior. This interpretation has been widely accepted in the 
scientific community and is the basis for much of modern physics. 


However, superdeterminism challenges this interpretation by suggesting that the 
apparent randomness observed in quantum mechanics is not real, but rather an 
illusion caused by a lack of complete understanding of the underlying physical 
processes. According to the superdeterministic view, the universe is completely 
deterministic, meaning that every event and outcome is predetermined by the 
initial conditions of the universe and the laws of physics. 


The concept of superdeterminism was first proposed in the 1970s by John Bell, a 
physicist who is best known for his work on Bell's theorem, which describes a test 
for the non-locality of quantum mechanics. In a 1975 paper titled "The Theory of 
Local Beables," Bell suggested that the apparent indeterminacy of quantum 
mechanics could be explained by assuming that the measurements performed on 
particles were not truly independent, but rather determined by a hidden variable 
that was correlated with the initial conditions of the universe. 


Bell's proposal was met with skepticism by many physicists, who argued that it was 
difficult to reconcile with the experimental evidence supporting quantum 
mechanics. However, in recent years, some physicists have revived the idea of 
superdeterminism and proposed new theories that incorporate it. 


One of the most prominent proponents of superdeterminism is Gerard 't Hooft, a 
Dutch theoretical physicist, and Nobel laureate. In a series of papers published in 
the 1990s and 2000s, 't Hooft argued that the apparent randomness of quantum 


mechanics could be explained by assuming that the universe was completely 
deterministic and that there were no truly random events. 


According to 't Hooft, the universe can be modeled as a complex cellular automaton, 
similar to the ones used in computer simulations. In this model, every particle in 
the universe is represented by a cell, and the laws of physics determine how the 
state of each cell evolves over time. The initial conditions of the universe determine 
the starting state of each cell, and the evolution of the system is completely 
determined by these initial conditions and the laws of physics. 


'T Hooft argues that the apparent randomness of quantum mechanics is an illusion 
caused by the fact that we do not have access to the full information about the 
initial conditions of the universe. In other words, the apparent randomness is not a 
fundamental property of the universe, but rather a result of our limited knowledge 
of the system. 'T Hooft suggests that if we had access to the complete information 
about the initial conditions of the universe and the laws of physics, we would be 
able to predict the behavior of every particle with absolute certainty. 


Another prominent proponent of superdeterminism is Antony Valentini, a British 
physicist who has developed a theory called "signal-locality," which suggests that 
the apparent non-locality of quantum mechanics can be explained by assuming that 
the universe is completely deterministic and that there are no truly random events. 


Valentini's theory is based on the idea that there is a hidden "preferred frame of 
reference" in the universe, which is not observable but which determines the 
behavior of subatomic particles. According to Valentini, the apparent randomness 
of quantum mechanics is caused by the fact that the measurements we make on 
particles are limited by the speed of light, which prevents us from accessing 
information about the preferred frame of reference. 


Valentini's theory has been met with some controversy, with some physicists 
arguing that it is difficult to reconcile with the experimental evidence supporting 
quantum mechanics. However, Valentini argues that his theory is consistent with 
the experimental evidence and that it provides a more complete and deterministic 
explanation of quantum mechanics than the Copenhagen interpretation. 


One of the main criticisms of superdeterminism is that it seems to contradict the 
principle of free will. If the universe is completely deterministic, then it would seem 


that every decision we make and every action we take is predetermined by the 
initial conditions of the universe and the laws of physics. This would mean that free 
will is an illusion and that we have no control over our own lives. To this criticism, I 
must plead guilty. 


The most common response to these critiques of free will is the idea that one feels 
that they have free will. That within everyone, there is a sense they are in control of 
their own actions, not merely that which is dictated by the world, however, this 
feeling is caused, in large part, by something known as confabulation, or more 
specifically illusory agency. 


Illusory agency refers to the perception or feeling of being in control of an event or 
outcome, even when one's actions or decisions have no causal influence on it. It is 
an illusion of control over events that may not be under one's actual control, leading 
to a sense of agency that is ultimately false or illusory. Illusory agency can arise 
from a variety of factors, including cognitive biases, social influence, and the 
influence of external factors such as technology or the environment. 


Studies On The Illusory Agency 


An experiment was conducted by researchers at the University of Sussex and 
published in the journal Current Biology in 2016. The experiment aimed to explore 
the subjective experience of intentionality and agency in humans. 


The researchers used a computer-based task in which participants had to select 
pictures on a screen using a cursor. The cursor was controlled by a computer 
program that could either follow the participants' movements or override them and 
move the cursor to a different location on the screen. The participants were not 
informed about the program's ability to override their movements. 


In one version of the task, the participants were told the name of the picture they 
were supposed to select just before the cursor stopped. In this condition, the 
participants tended to believe that they had intentionally guided the cursor to the 


selected image, even when the cursor was under the full control of the computer 
program. 


The researchers interpreted this finding as evidence for the subjective experience 
of intentionality, which they defined as the feeling of having intentionally caused an 
action. They suggested that this experience of intentionality arises from the brain's 
prediction of action outcomes based on sensory inputs, rather than from a direct 
observation of the causal chain linking actions to their outcomes. 


The researchers also noted that the subjective experience of agency, which they 
defined as the feeling of being in control of an action, did not always match the 
actual control of the action. In some cases, participants reported a strong sense of 
agency even when they had no control over the action. This finding suggests that 
the experience of agency is not a direct reflection of the control of action but is also 
influenced by cognitive and social factors. 


The study I mentioned is titled "Predicting Free Choices for Abstract Intentions" 
and was published in the journal Neuron in 2008. The study was conducted by 
researchers at the Max Planck Institute for Human Cognitive and Brain Sciences in 
Leipzig, Germany. 


The researchers aimed to investigate how the brain predicts the choices that we 
make, even when we have not yet made a decision. They used a technique called 
functional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) to measure brain activity in 
participants while they performed a simple task. 


The task involved pressing a button with their left or right hand in response to a 
visual cue. However, before the visual cue was presented, the participants were 
given an abstract instructions to prepare to make either a left or right response. 
The researchers were interested in whether they could predict which hand the 
participant would use before the visual cue was presented. 


The results of the study showed that the researchers were able to predict which 
hand the participant would use with 80% accuracy based on their brain activity 
before the visual cue was presented. They found that specific patterns of brain 
activity in the prefrontal cortex and parietal cortex were associated with different 


intentions and that these patterns could be used to predict which hand the 
participant would use. 


One interesting aspect of the study is that the researchers were able to make 
accurate predictions even when the participants themselves were not consciously 
aware of which hand they were going to use. This suggests that our brains are able 
to make predictions about our own behavior even when we are not consciously 
aware of our intentions. 


The study conducted by Wegner and Wheatley (1999) aimed to investigate how 
individuals attribute agency to a computer program that generated random 
numbers. The participants were asked to guess whether a computer-generated 
number would be odd or even, and they were given the option to control the 
computer or to watch the computer make the decision on its own. The participants 
were then asked to rate their sense of agency and control over the outcome of the 
experiment. 


The results of the study were surprising, as participants attributed agency to the 
computer program even though they had no actual control over the outcome of the 
experiment. Furthermore, the participants reported feeling a sense of control over 
the outcome of the experiment, even though they were not in control of the 
computer program. These findings suggest that the sense of agency and control can 
be easily manipulated and that people may attribute agency to external factors even 
when they have no actual control over them. 


The Consequence Of Chains 


If one is left dissatisfied with these answers, know that it could not be otherwise, if 
one wishes that they never read this book, know that it could not be otherwise, if 
one then puts down this book and chooses never to read again, know that it could 
not be otherwise, all that is must be, and anything that is not, cannot be. 


So what can be said of these conclusions? When most determinists convince others 
of their ideas, they often have caveats, as so when these ideas are ingested they do 
not leave one with a poor stomach, yet it must be remembered that these are poor 
facts, with the poor origination or a poor existence. Many determinists say that 
“one should act as if free will exists”, and to this, I must say it doesn't matter, and 
cannot matter, that is the point, how can one completely denounce the ideas of 
prescriptivism and then enact a prescriptive claim? Well to answer my own 
question, simply because they could not do otherwise. 


To quote the great philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer and his “Studies in 
Pessimism” “I shall be told, I suppose, that my philosophy is comfortless—because I 
speak the truth; and people prefer to be assured that everything the Lord has made 
is good. Go to the priests, then, and leave philosophers in peace! At any rate, do not 
ask us to accommodate our doctrines to the lessons you have been taught. That is 
what those rascals of sham philosophers will do for you. Ask them for any doctrine 
you please, and you will get it. Your University professors are bound to preach 
optimism; and it is an easy and agreeable task to upset their theories.” 


If one fears the consequence of these conclusions, that a murderer might go up to a 
judge and state their case using the simple claim “I could not have done otherwise”, 
know that it could not be otherwise and if you still fear such a prospect know it 
could not be otherwise. 


It must be said however how bad a state of the world we are in, that one could be 
convicted of rape and murder and we cannot say any more on such a crime other 
than, it could not have been otherwise. So too must this invoke a strong desire for 
one to leave, but to leave and go where? 


Vanya 


If it is true that our lives are the mere products of dice rolls and coinflips then I say 
that we forge ourselves dice in which all sides are six, and which coins are 
two-headed. Worlds in which the capriciousness of life, is able to be controlled and 
to be bound so that the outcomes in which we receive aid the flourishing and 
continuation of our lives in a positive state, and reject those unfortunate products 
of chance that leave us in a perpetual negative state. 


Pathos Unto Sophia 
Sophia Unto Vanya 


Reality is a harness 
Harness the harness 
For Our Ambition 


